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and are not to be construed as declarations of 


A Concordance Via Univac 


A complete Concordance of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible, compiled “electronically” by Rem- 
ington Rand’s Univac computer, will be published by 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, in February, 1957. 
A Concordance is an alphabetical index of the principal 
words of the Bible, with a reference to the passage in 
which each word occurs, and with part of the context. 
This process is being completed within a little more than 
two years. It took James Strong 30 years to compile his 
exhaustive Concordance, published in 1894. 

The R.S.V. Concordance will contain about 1,600 pages 
of two columns with a page size of 8” x 101%”. The new 
Concordance has been planned for several years, and 
the copy has been subjected to experiments and tests since 
1953. The testing has included preparation of a Concord- 
ance for two books of the Bible, first in the regular man- 
ner of scholars by hand, second by Univac. When it was 
demonstrated that Univac could do in several hours what 
the scholar did in several weeks, the electronic method 
was adopted. 

The idea of compiling a Concordance of the Revised 
Standard Version by electronic means was first conceived 
five years ago by Dr. John W. Ellison, rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Epiphany, \Vinchester, 
Mass., while working on a thesis at the Divinity School 
of Harvard University. He is described by the publishers 
of the Concordance as “the only man in the world” with a 
knowledge of the Bible and of the electronic computers. 
Experts at Remington Rand’s Computing Center, New 
York, began work under Dr. Ellison’s guidance. When 
the preliminary trial proved to be highly satisfactory, the 
processing of all the principal words of the Bible was 
authorized. 

The first step in the large undertaking was to copy 
the entire R.S.V. on magnetic tape by means of the Uni- 
typer, a machine with a keyboard much like a standar/ 
typewriter. When the typists copied letters, numerals. 
and punctuation exactly as they appeared in the Bible, 
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the Unityper automatically translated each character into 
a series of magnetic dots on a tape. The task was started 
in February, 1955, and completed in November, 1955. 
Some 800,000 words had been recorded orf four reels of 
tape. 

The electronic computer rejects automatically all arti- 
cles, short conjunctions, short adverbs, frequently used 
short verbs, and most prepositions. Univac scans each 
word on the magnetic tape, makes at the speed of light 
eight successive comparisons to determine whether or 
not the word is to be used, then sorts the words to be used 
and their contexts automatically. Out of the system 
thus comes a printed list of every context containing 
each word, arranged according to order of appearance in 
the Bible, and a complete description of its location. 

The means of checking accuracy were also developed. 
A complete set of punched cards was prepared independ- 
ently, containing the same information as that on the tapes. 
The cards were processed through a Univae card-to-tape 
converter, which quickly produced a secon« series of four 
tapes for checking against the first series. Both series 
of tapes were fed into the system, thereby utilizing the 
ability of Univac to compare likes and unlikes electron- 
ically. Thus every discrepancy of transcription was dis- 
covered, and a corrected series of tapes was prepared. 
Univac was then given the enormous task of grouping and 
alphabetizing. 

Univac was given, at this point, four instructions: 

1. To identify the key word and to build up its con- 
text and location. 

2. To eliminate the 132 words that were not to be 
processed. 

3. To assign “numerical weights” to initial letters in 
order to arrange them in alphabetical order. 

4. To prepare the data for the typesetter. 

The material from Univac is then handed to the type- 
setters who follow the usual procedure in the manufac- 
ture of a book. 

The new Concordance will sell, in cloth binding, for 
$16.50 a copy, with pre-publication price of $15.00; in 
cowhide binding, $27.50 a copy, with pre-publication price 
of $25.00. 


The R.S.V.—the Background 


The Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible, which 
was published on September 30, 1952, by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, New York, is an authorized revision of the 
American Standard Version, published in 1901, which 
was a revision of the King James Version, published in 
1611. In 1928, the copyright of the American Standard 
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Version was acquired by the International Council of 
Religious Education. The Council appointed a committee 
of scholars to take charge of the text and to consider 
whether further revision was necessary. 

Within this committee three schools of thought devel- 
oped: one wanting no revision; one wishing a version in 
colloquial English; one recommending a revision close 
to the Tyndale-King James tradition in the light of pres- 
ent knowledge of the Greek text and its meaning, on the 
one hand, and present understanding of English on the 
other. (See statement on the R.S.V. in Yearbook of Amer- 
ican Churches, 1953, by Luther A. Weigle, chairman 
of the Standard Bible Committee.) 

The International Council of Religious Education voted 
in 1937 to authorize a revision which “should embody the 
best results of modern scholarship as to the meaning of 
the Scriptures, and express this meaning in English dic- 
tion which is designed for use in public and private wor- 
ship and preserves those qualities which have given to 
the King James Version a supreme place in English 
literature.” 

The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament 
was published in 1946 by Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York, copyrighted by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. In 1950, the Council was merged with 
other agencies into the National Council of Churches 
whose Division of Christian Education continued the 
functions of the International Council. The National 
Council of Churches authorized the publication of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible in 1951, and 
it was made public, as aforesaid, September 30, 1952. 

Dr. Weigle, in the article cited, gave three major rea- 
sons for the revision of the King James Version: 


1. “The fact that the King James Version was based 
upon a defective text, especially in the New Testament.” 

2. “The past seventy-five years have been the Age of 
Discoveries in Bible lands.” 

3. “... The change since 1611 in English usage.” 

When the Revised Version was published, the com- 
mittee of scholars declared in part: 

“The Bible is more than a historical document to be 
preserved. And it is more than a classic of English litera- 
ture to be cherished and admired. It is a record of God’s 
dealing with men, of God’s revelation of Himself and His 
will. It records the life and work of Him in whom the 
Word of God became flesh and dwelt among men. .. . It 
is our hope and earnest prayer that this Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible may be used by God to speak to men 
in these momentous times, and to help them to under- 
stand and believe and obey His Word.” 


“Method and Procedure of the Revision” 


The following paragraphs are from a statement, title 
above, by William A. Irwin of the University of Chicago, 
appearing in the booklet, An Introduction to the Revised 
Standard Version of the Old Testament (New York, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1952) : 

“The Bible is the great book of the western world, 
increasingly of the entire world. The intensive Biblical 
studies of the past hundred years along with the phenome- 
nal bulk of knowledge of ancient times which has come 
into our possession through study of the lands of the 
Near East have combined to make clearer its unrivaled 
place. What was formerly a matter of faith has become 
in our times an established result of historical research. 
The Bible is unique. Among the older, and physically 
greater, cultures of the ancient world, there was nothing 


which remotely approached its exalted outlook upon the 
world and the nature and duty of man. And down suc- 
ceeding centuries it has more and more exerted a forma- 
tive influence upon society. Carried by Jews and by 
Christians through the length and breadth of the Roman 
world, it became a pervasive force which in the fourth 
century arrived at one of the deeper crises of Christian 
history when the Biblical interpretation of life became 
official in the empire. 

“Hardy missionaries went with it to the savage tribes 
that lived beyond the Alps and the Carpathians, and by 
its teachings civilized our remote ancestors. Increasingly 
it became the guide and authority of the life of western 
Europe; then with the Protestant Reformation it came 
to new centrality and power, and through the great his- 
torical expansion of the succeeding centuries it was carried 
through all the western world. Of minor purport is it to 
comment that the Bible stands, to the present, well beyond 
its nearest rival among best selling books; the real point 
is that it has permeated the outlook and motivation, the 
basic philosophy of life, of the modern world. . . . 

“The notable succession of translations down to and 
including the King James Version in 1611 were all based 
upon the work of .. . [Tyndale and Coverdale]. The 
statement on the title page of the King James Version 
is of a significance seldom realized, ‘Translated out of the 
original tongues, and with the former translations dili- 
gently compared and revised.’ Those who have pondered 
these words, still more those who as well have studied 
the remarkable preface to the King James entitled, ‘The 
Translators to the Reader,’ will be in a position to under- 
stand the toil and care, and the thoughtful acceptance of 
all previous labor which goes into any worthy work of 
Bible translation. 

“The present work likewise is primarily a revision. 
Its official title declares this: it is the Revised Standard 
Version, that is, a revision of the American Standard 
Version of 1901, which had its ultimate inception in the 
official action of the Church of England in 1870 that au- 
thorized a revision of the King James Version. Through 
its entire activity the committee for the Revised Standard 
Version has been conscious of its role as reviser. The 
American Standard Version was its basic English text, 
and from it deviations were permitted only by majority 
vote, subject to final ratification by a two-thirds vote. 

“A task of revision entails all the problems and diffi- 
culties of translation, and in addition, one that is pecu- 
liarly its own: what degree of change from the basic text 
is permissible? It is a question of peculiar urgency 
when the revision concerns the Bible, for its very words 
quickly endear themselves to the devout student, so that 
any alteration, however slight, can well appear almost a 
desecration. 


“But further, any process of translation is in a sense 
an effort at the impossible. Languages differ; they are 
projections of the personalities of those for whom the 
speech learned in childhood is as intimate and personal as 
their native air. From these, the translators are separ- 
ated by insuperable psychological barriers. The best that 
can be hoped is an approximation to the thought of the 
original, but its finer points, its overtones, its allusions, 
the feeling and atmosphere of its words lie beyond any 
process of translation. . . . 

“However this may be, the responsibility of the trans- 
lator is clear. Representing the best extant understanding 
of the language with which he deals, he is charged to tell 
as accurately as he can in his own language precisely what 
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the original says. This is of an importance to bear some 
emphasis. The Bible translator assumes a strict responsi- 
bility to say in English just what the Biblical writers said 
in Hebrew, or in Aramaic, or in Greek, as the case may 
have been. ... 

“Yet this is not all. The danger here is of a subtle 
sort. A recent speaker has told of a project to issue ‘a 
theologically conservative translation of the Bible.’ 
Doubtless this is an appealing undertaking in the eyes of 
many. But the fact must be stressed that there is no place 
for theology in Bible translation, whether conservative or 
radical or whatever else. A ‘theological translation’ is 
not a translation at all, but merely a dogmatic perversion 
of the Bible. Linguistic science knows no theology ; those 
of most contradictory views can meet on common ground 
devoid of polemic, agreed that Hebrew words mean such 
and such, and their inflection and syntactical relations 
imply this or that... .” 


Study of the Bible 


The R.S.V. has according to numerous reports been a 
best seller. To July 1, 1956, over 4,000,000 copies had 
been sold. In the catalog of the publishers, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York, 32 styles of binding were 
listed. Eleven New Testaments have been specially pre- 
pared for denominations for use by their youth fellow- 
ships. A Pulpit Bible, first published in 1954, went into 
four bindings, with over 6,300 copies sold by July, 1956. 

On October 1, 1956, there will be published a pamphlet, 
The Living Word, by Luther A. Weigle, containing a 
series of articles on words used in the English Bible that 
have changed their meaning. Many of these articles were 
published in the religious and religious education press 
1955-56. The pamphlet is being published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York, and supplements a title, 
Bible Words That Have Changed in Meaning, printed in 
1955. The two pamphlets are designed for teachers in 
local churches and in Bible study classes. They may be 
secured separately or as part of a “Living Word Packet,” 
which includes, in addition to the two mentioned, three 
others, viz., the /ntroduction to the R.S.V. Old Testa- 
ment, the Jntroduction to the R.S.V. New Testament, and 
Understanding the Scriptures, by Montgomery J. Shroyer. 
An Apocrypha is scheduled for publication in 1957. 
About 5,000 retail stores are distributing the R.S.V. in 
the United States and Canada. An edition published in 
Edinburgh is being widely circulated and receives a good 
response in Great Britain and Australia. 


Acceptance of R.S.V. 


The response of the churches and of the public gen- 
erally to the R.S.V. has been manifested in many ways. 
In 1952, there were 3,219 Bible observances in the United 
States and Canada, all on an inter-church basis. One 
result was that hundreds of local churches requested sug- 
gestions for additional programs emphasizing the rele- 
vance of the Bible to the Christian life. 

The National Council’s Committee on the Use and 
Understanding of the Bible of the Division of Christian 
Education responded with a varied program that includes 
outlines of nine inter-church projects on the use and 
understanding of the Bible, with the endorsement and sup- 
port of 39 cooperating boards of Christian education. This 
program was carried out by denominational offices, state 
and local councils of churches, and state and local councils 
of church women, and ministerial associations. Over 500 
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communities have either completed projects or have them 
under way. 

The National Council’s department of the English Bible 
announced, among other services, a speakers’ bureau. 
More than 350 persons, each of whom has been recom- 
mended by his own denomination, are serving as mem- 
bers of this Bible Speakers’ Bureau. They are from 23 
denominations in 42 states. They have all consented, in 
return for the costs of travel and entertainment, to speak at 
communities within 250 miles of their homes. They have 
the same objective as the translators of the King James 
Version said in their quaint language—that the Bible “be 
understanded of the people.” 

Twenty-seven denominational boards of Christian edu- 
cation are now using the R.S.V. text in their curricula. 
Syndicated series of articles on the Bible have been widely 
used. Luther A. Weigle’s series on “The Living Word” 
was used by 46 publications in 27 denominations in Janu- 
ary, 1956. Several hundred ministers are each writing 
for many daily newspapers a short article on their favor- 
ite passage in the Bible. 

Over 425 radio stations used between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas the 1955 series of recordings entitled: “Bible 
and the Presidents,” arranged by the National Council’s 
Broadcasting and Film Commission on request of the 
American Bible Society. 

Heavy correspondence in relation to the use of the Bible 
is handled by the Committee on Use and Understanding 
of the Bible and by the Department of the English Bible. 

The Bible—Out of Life, Into Life was the theme of a 
special issue of the /nternational Journal of Religious 
Education (257 Fourth Ave., New York), November, 
1955. Many contributors wrote on “how to teach the 

sible dynamically in the home, the Sunday church schools, 
the week-day class, and the vacation church schools.” In- 
cluded was a list of “audid-visuals on the Bible.” 

A series of thorough tests conducted by Dr. Frank W. 
Montgomery, First United Presbyterian Church, St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, with over 1,500 high school students led 
to the conclusion that for this age group the R.S.V. is 
more readable than the King James Version. On 34 out 
of 36 test questions, mainly on the basis of word mean- 
ings, these students found the R.S.V. was more easily 
understood, though not always by a great margin. Dr. 
Montgomery also concludes that “many portions of the 
Scriptures are not generally understood by high school 
students in either Version.” He writes that the task of 

siblical translation “is not completed.” He recommends 
other tests for other age groups. His results were sum- 
marized in an article by J. Carter Swaim in National 
Council Outlook, April, 1956. 

Over 25 communities have used archeological exhibits 
in local projects for promoting understanding and use of 
the Bible. An exhibit of significant archeological objects 
is being loaned to local churches by the Palestine Institute 
of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. The 
artifacts assembled are the results of the excavations made 
in Palestine by Dr. William Frederic Bade, former pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at the Pacific School. Exhibits 
are generally loaned for display for a two-week period. 


Marketing the R.S.V. 


Bennett Cerf writes in his column, “Trade Winds,” of 
an interview with Martin Chervin, “sales manager of that 
old and prosperous publishing house, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons,” concerning the publication of the Revised Standard 
Version, in Saturday Review, New York, July 7, 1956. 
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Mr. Chervin’s account of “the fabulously successful pub- 
lication” was in large part as follows: 

After nine years’ work, the New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1946, and by 1952, when the entire Bible ap- 
peared, almost 2,000,000 copies of the Testament had been 
sold. There was every indication that the “new operation 
was going to be a block-buster.” The conservative publish- 
ers could see that “the coming campaign called for the 
kind of advertising genius that could make a President. 
They made a beeline for Batten, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborne. .. . There never has been anything like it in the 
history of American publishing.” 

The house of Nelson began to take orders on January 
1, 1952, for a Bible to be available in September of that 
year. Buyers were so eager that the first print order was 
raised from 600,000 copies to 1,100,000 copies. “That 
first edition consumed more than 1,000 tons of paper and 
16,670 pounds of ink. For more persistent statistical 
fiends, it also used up 140 tons of binders’ board, ten tons 
of type metal, seventy-one and one-half miles of 40” cloth, 
and 18,750,000 yards of thread. Stacked in one pile 
those 1,100,000 Bibles, each only an inch and a half thick, 
would have towered twenty-four miles into the strato- 
sphere—higher than 100 Empire State Buildings. .. .” 

The first printing was bound in two styles, a buckram 
binding to sell at $6.00 a copy, and a leather binding 
at $10.00 a copy. “It was on the leather-bound edition 
that the publishers made their major miscalculation. 
Everybody, but everybody, wanted one it seemed. By 
publication day Nelson had sold every last copy bound in 
leather, and executives had only one recourse when orders 
for 173,000 more came pouring in within the following 
eleven days. They cut off their telephones and took to 
the hills!” 

Booksellers then made “a frontal attack” on the ware- 
house of Nelson in Camden, N. J. They appeared in all 
sorts and conditions of vehicles, ranging from Cadillacs 
to beaten-up trucks. 


Miss Mattie Straughan, of Greensboro, N. C., had 


placed orders for 200 copies of the leather-bound R.S.V. 
but was unable to secure prompt delivery. She solicited 
the aid of the Camden police who went, so reports have it, 
with sirens screaming into the plant. They emerged with 
but one copy, the personal possession of the head of 
the shipping department who thereupon resigned under 
the tensions. (He reconsidered soon thereafter.) 

Now the R.S.V. comes in 32 bindings. As is noted 
elsewhere in this issue, over 4,000,000 copies have been 
sold. Sales for 1956, Mr. Cerf’s piece goes on, are hitting 
a new peak. The firm of Nelson holds a contract calling 
for exclusive publication until 1962, when, it is expected, 
other publishers will also secure publication rights. Never- 
theless, Nelson’s will go on with the publication, and they 
are still planning new formats. 

Mr. Cerf says that the scholars who produced the 
R.S.V. have among their accomplishments that of sup- 
plying the book business with the biggest—and one of 
the most rewarding—best sellers in all its history. 


Roman Catholic Confraternity Edition 


The St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., con- 
tinues the publication of various volumes of a new trans- 
lation of the Scriptures for the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. The first edition of the New Testament was 
published in 1941. Revisions were subsequently made, 
and the third and definitive edition was published in 1947. 
Portions of the Old Testament are appearing at intervals. 


The translation was begun by the Confraternity in 1936, 
The text of the New Testament that has been published 
has been described as “simplified and modernized.” It 
is the first revision since that of Bishop Richard Challoner 
of London, which was first published in 1749-50. Dr. 
Challoner’s translation, with notes, was a revision of the 
English Bible produced at the University of Douai in 
Holland and at Rheims between 1582 and 1610, which 
was based on the text of the Latin Vulgate. The trans- 
lators declared: “This present text is much more than an 
effort to bring the language of Challoner’s version into 
conformity with modern English idiom. It is a revision 
in the sense that it goes back to the source upon which 
Challoner drew, and reconsiders in a thorough way the 
accurate rendering of the divine message in the language 
of our day... . The revised text rests upon the Latin 
Vulgate. This has been made necessary by a desire to 
have the version available for liturgical use.” The Latin 
form has been observed in the spelling of proper names 
in the text (but not in the titles of books), because this 
is familiar to Catholics. 

Roman Catholics participated widely in the celebration 
on September 30, 1952, of the 500th anniversary of the 
printing of Johan Gutenberg’s first book, Jerome’s Latin 
Vulgate edition of the Bible. Roman Catholic activities 
in 1952 were primarily “to emphasize the idea of and 
reverence for the Book.” 

These emphases of the Roman Catholics do not repre- 
sent so marked a change as many Protestants may think, 
Dr. Eric M. North of the American Bible Society ob- 
served in Religion and Life, summer issue, 1941. This 
well-informed Protestant authority on the Bible expressed 
his belief that the Roman Catholics had undertaken their 
translation because “they desire to bring afresh to their 
people the great resources of the Scripture itself for en- 
couraging the love of God and holy and righteous living.” 


“Wall Street Journal’ on Bible Sales 


Publishers estimate that the American people bought 
6,000,000 copies of all editions and versions of the Bible 
in 1955, it is reported by Daniel M. Burnham in an article 
in the Wall Street Journal, New York, March 27, 1956. 
Those in touch with Bible sales also believe that there will 
be new records in 1956. New translations seem to be 
arousing the interest of laymen. Disagreements among 
ecclesiastics appear to be adding to the sales. Systematic 
— methods of publishers are yielding good 
results. 

The sales of the Revised Standard Version have been 
spectacular, but publishers of other versions also report 
sales going up. Oxford University press, which sells the 
King James and other versions, reports record Bible sales 
in U.S.A., in 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Despite large volume, Bible publishers are affected 
hy rising costs, and prices to consumers of some types are 
tending upward. 

Bible sales have been influenced, thinks Mr. Burnham, 
“by the upsurge of religious interest in the U.S.A.” Total 
sales went up sharply at the outbreak of World War II 
and “have been rising steadily since. .. .” He also writes 
that publishers note an interest among consumers in more 
colorful bindings than in past years. 


Forthcoming Bibliography 


An extensive bibliography prepared by the National 
Council’s Department of the English Bible will appear in 
the next issue of this SERVICE. 
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